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ABSTRACT 

Purpose of the prograi vas to pjrovide each Migrant, 
child the educational, treatment that' ilould be lOSt effective in 
developing his potential* Consisting o| a teading component vhi«h 
•provided^ remedial 'reading Instruction using tutors, and the LEAD 
(Learnr Experience, and Develop) coiponent vh±ch involved parents 
the coiBunity in bringing about changes in c^iild attitude, 
motivation r and behavior ^ the prograi involved 17 school districts 
with' 390 migrant children in grades K-12. Sixty migrant and 
non-miqrant children participated in the. LEAD prograi* The reading 
program was evaluated using interviews and field observationis to . 
obtain data on congruence testing; student- stiaff interactions; and 
perceptions of tutors, teachers, and students* Both pre- ajad posttest 
scores on the independent and instructional subtests of the Spache 
Diagnostic Reading Scales were obtained for 160 of the 390 children. 
The LEAD component was evaluated using pre- and posttest data' * 
collected oh U3 students for readilig, i|9 students^ fot self 
assessment, 48 students foi? school sentiment, and 43 students for 
self cohce^>t. Findings indicated that both programs were strongly 
support fefi by all involved* The most comirof) problem in fthe reading 
component was the lack of communication between tutors and teachers* 
on a regular basi^. Data from the LEAD component shoneil that the 
children evidenced significant growth on measures of motivation, 
attitude toward school,, and self concept. (HQ) 
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Foreword^ 

This evaluation study is the first evaluation 
Utilizing- this particular model that has been done^on 
the Fredonia Migrant Program. Since ^he Fredoriia- Pro- 
gram was^ the first of its kind in N^w York State it 
seems proper that -it should be the first one to take 
an in-depth look at itself.. Hopefully r as a- result of 
this study the model can be adapted for the evaluation 
for the other tutofial programs across the state in 
setting up theii^ evaluation procedures and eventually 
nationally. . 

A very important factor which conteibuted to 
the success of this study was the cooperation between 
two segments of the college and individual public ^ 
schools. The participating schools are listed in €his 
report, but it should be noted that the principals ^ 
teachers/ and students within each of these Schools . 
gave willingly 6f* their time and facilities/to make all 
the information available. 

In conclusdoa, it should be pointed out that 
without the- dedicated ef f ort 4:h€i staff of the Teacher 
Education, Research Center, th^s -evaluation^ would, not 
. have beein possible. 

Dif. James F. Symula 
Director 

* ' . Fredonia Migrant ^Program 
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, EVALUATION. OF THE FREDON I A 'OUTREACH PROGRAM 

This evaluation report describes the design, installation, process, 
perceptions, and product outcomes of the Reading and.th^ LEAD components 
. of the fredonia Outreach Program. Part* A of the r-eport deals with the 
Reading compon^t, whei^eas the LEAD component i^ described ill detail* in ' ^ 
Part B. The reader will find in this report some very effective steps in 
• -program planning and implementation. For example, the program^ya^ * 

specifically delimited to migr^t children within a specified geographic ' 
region. Tne specific goals of the two components of the propram were 
cl^rly delineated with evaluation procedures arid schedules for gathering 
^ta built ii)to the program. The project director- and the project staff 
had given themselves sufficient time to 'Vork out" many of the problems 
inherent in any'progfr^. * • • 

Results of thef ddta indicate that the program was successful in 
achieving its stated aiiils. Of course, the durability of the results can • 
be measured only in a follow-iip study. 

'4^ . Ratiohale \ ^ 

One of the major concfems of educators is the problem of "educat;ionally 

i disadvantaged" childref! and their inability to achieve academic success.;. 

These children come more frequently from families who are poor, black, 

or who live in inner-cities. In Npv York 'State, children of families 

' of migratory seasonal farmworkers also live in conditions that contribute 

to educational disadvantage. According tto Kl^inert (1969), the migrant ' 

child learns as soon as he begins school that: 

He is one of a disliked minority, disliked by ones \rfiose 
views are by far the most important to him - the other 
children.... He is, quickly categorized as a migrant; he ' 
learns where he stands in the unique caste system 
rigorously observed by children. Except for*migrant 
children, every child learri^ to cope with the caste system 



of his peers. He l^dms that 'there is mobility in this 
system, that yesterday's clovoi can be tomorrow's hero. 
The migrant child does not have this diance. When in 
school he confronts the rest of the wrld.for the first; ^ 
time. . ' • ' 

We have here, then, a situation which should present a 
challenge to - the educ4tiona,l system in the ntigrant a<ba, 
an opportunity for it "to penetrate th^se deep and early 
sensitivities of children 'and throw light upon them. 
Whatever essential human values are associated with tjian 
can be reexamined and perhaps reordered. Unfortunately^ 
the school finds itsel£,haiiq)ere4 by the attitudes bf the 
adults of the community, by the number of children e*h 
teacher must work with, and, ijiost critically, by the 
limitations of its teachers' owi! backgrounds.- So the - 
,greatest single effect the schpol'could have is lost 
the first year it deals with them. .It cannot make them^ 
' fedl^wanted; therefore it c^mnot eciicate them. (Kleinert, 
1969, p. '92). ^ ^ * 



In addition to poor self concepts , migrant ch^drei#s impoverished * 
enyirckiment produces inadequately^ developed prq^gcial values, and 
many emotional' problem^. 

Jn ti)e cognitive domain, thej characteristics of ^nigrant childreri^ 
related to education are perceptuj^l and language deficit, depressed 
inteilectua]^ development as measured by IQ tests^ and Igw achievement 
in school . Thes^p discouraging effects of unpoverished environment 
have been thoroughly investigated by Bernstein (1^61),^ Hint (1961), ^ 
Bloom X1964) , and Deutsch (1968) . 

Deutsch (1968) fomd that chflehren living in slums do not- get ^ 
^portunities to develop 'the auditory and visual discriminations needed 
for success' in language arts," reading, and other school work, ^mstein 
(1961) , after an extensive anal)«is of the language of disadvantaged 
children, found ^the following characteristics; 



1. Shtort, granmatically 'simple,^ often unfinished Sentences with • 

' ■* k. • . . 

• a poor syntactical form stressing the active voice. ^ . 

2. Simple and repetitive^ use of conjunctions (so, then, beicause). 

3. Little use of subordinate clauses to break down the' ink:ial 
categories of 'the , dominant subject. 

4. Inability Cp hold a formal 'subject thrpugh -a speech sequence^ 
thuS'^ dislocated informational content is facilitated. 

• 5. Rigid and limitecf use of adjectives and adverbs, • _ 

6. Ihfrec^uent use of inpersonal pronQuns a^^ubjects of 

conditional clauses. * - , 

7* Fre'quent' use of statements vdier% the reason and condition • ^ 

are confounded to p'roduce a -categoric statement. 

8. A large number .of ^stateipents and iShrases vdiich signal a 
requirement .for the previous speech sequence t^ be reinforced: 
•Wouldn't^ it? You see? You kipw?" etc, This prcNC^ss is 

• * termed "sympathetic circularity^" > ^ , ^ 

9. Individunl selection from a .group of idiomatic phrases or 
sentences w;j.ll frequently occur- ^ ^ . 

10. ^The individual qualific^ion is in the sentence • organization. • 



It is a langlage of iji5)lic it meaning. 



r 



That impoverished ^environment during in|fancy and early childhood 
retards th^ development of the individual has been documented by lirnt 



(1961) ^d „31oom (1964) . Bloom estinj^ted that 50 percent of mature 
intelligeiice is achieved by age 4 an/ that a deprived and an abundant 

environment can result, in ckfferenc^ in intelligence scores of at 

* * . " »» 

least 10 IQ points until age 4 ^d Jo IQ points by the age of^ 17, years. 
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These ;f ipd'ings siiggest that> "It mi^ht be feasible, to discover ways. - • 
to govern' tke^^Mirqnj^egrfi^, especially during> tlie -early years HDf 
their development, Xo achieve a. subs^tantially faster rate of in- 
tellectiial d^elopment^and a subst^tially higher leve^l of intellectual* 
tapacity." (Hunt; 19(51, p. 363):. i ^ , • 
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The Program Design 



I. General Objective'. ' ^ ' . « ^ 

In view of ^the^bove findings, it wa^ not difficult to' 
formulate tlie objective of the Fredonia Outreaok Program. The/ 
general^ purpose 0$. the program, was tp provide foV each migrant 
chijd the educational treatment that will be mpst ef^eftive in-' 
. developing the child's potential.- |/ ' . 

II. Specific Objectives. ' - ^ . \ * *. ^ 

, As a direct result*"bf the Fredonia Outreach Program, it " 
was expected that the migrant students would have the following 



< 



skills: • 

1. Ability to speal^ clearly with all speakers- of English.- 

• 2. Ability to read st^dard English. ^ . . , * 

3. Ability to write standaird Euglish. . ' 

4. Increased self-coS^fidence. _^ ^ - 

5. Increased enthusiasm for participation and a^ievement 
in the elassi:;oom. ^ ' • ' ' 



6. Increased willingness to communicate 'with speakers: 

«i * * ' * ^ * • * ' * 

, of standard English. ^ ' * ^ * ' 

7. Increased awareness of the importance of standard 
spoken English in appropriate situatiwis. 

8. Ability' to imtate different pattern/ of is 
.9. Ability to hear an4 distinguish bet^^en^t^B^S^islv 

'and non-standard dialects. ' ' '\ 

10. : ' Increased motivation for learning. - ^ 

11. Increased 'favorable attitudes lapward school. 

Wh^JLe the reading component of the program sought to achieve the-, 
above objectives. by proVicHng remedial reading instruction using" the 
tutorial approach, ^Che LEAD ccmponent iiwSlyed paren,ts and coniminity^ 
>in bi:inging ab«ft: changes in xiiild attitude, mqtivaftion,' arid. behavior 

Students . ' ^ - 

•\ ■ ^ ' 

There are large nuni)er oflnigrant children of school,- age in 

Jfew York €taf^. Atcordiifxg to the definitions dev^oped by the ' 

Bureau of Migrant Education,- the migrant child can be: ^ ^ ' 

^ 1. Interstate Migrant. A child vdio has moved. with a parent- 

o^guardian within^tiie past year across., State boundarie?^ 
^ * - . ^» 

^ in order that' a parent, guardian or member of his^ . 

iimediate family ^ight secure temporary or seasonal employ- 



ment in agriculture or in related food processing activities 



2. Intrastate ,Migrant. A child who has moved with a parent 
. 'or gukrdian within the past year across school district 
boundaries. within. a State in order that a parent, * 
guardian or msr!i>eT of his immediate family, might secure 

: t3 »■ V ■ 



teiftporar)L or seasonal enployment •in agricuj^ture or in • 
relatea food processing activities *y* •} ^ 
bsing th^ ahjove definitions arid in clo^Se contact with census 
.takers in Chaut;auqua', Cattaraugus, ^and sbuthem Erie Counties, 
children who (Qualified under the migrant guidelines were^ identified 
and approval of school administrators of* school districts in vdiich 
these children were enrolled was sought for* participation in the - 
program. The parents Of these children were also contacted and the 
Fredonia program w^ e^^lauied to tJ^. If the paifents wished their 
children to participate, they were asked to sign an entollraent 
authorization fonj^. ' The program was instituted in 17 school districts 
with 390 migrant children. Thus, the children involved in the program, 
thougji far frcxK a 'homogeneous group, -have in comnon many obser^^le 
characteristiys thattwere taken intd consideration vAien planning 
instnictional activities: ^ * ' 

d Students are migrant children. 

2. A majority of them -at the time ^of entering the program 

* ft 
could not speak standard English. 



1* 



3. All of them came from homes in v^ich standard English 
is neither ^poken nor encouraged. ' ^ - 

4. A majority of them felt that they would be ridiculed 
• if they used standard English in the\r cojiramity. 

5. A majority of them- were low in self concept, motivation 
for learnings and attitude toward school. 
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staff • ' . 

A. Tutors. .The most' important persons in the program are the 
• individual tutors, vrfib were selected on the basis of 



interirifews with^the progran staff, and the'^only educational 

^ • ^ . m 

bat:kground thkt "Was required was a high school diploma. /5 



a result, the tutors come from all walks of life and Have a 

V 

^ myriad of educational backgrounds. The important point is 
that a college education was not a pre-requisite for becoming 
a tutor in this program. The major criteriol^ for the 
selection of tutors was tliat.they should be enthusiastic:, 
genuinely love ^ids , and convey a lacli o£ pre judice toward 
migrsmt children. a 
B. Field Coordinatdr. Tutors loojc to thQ fiel4 coordinator to ■ 
provide the day-to-day sipport for the program, setting up 
the initial schedules for the tutors, supervising their 
reading prescriptions, and maintaining good public relations 
between the school and the program.^ Th'e'persbn sefiii^^ Vas 
to possess a thorough background in reading and a working 
knowledge of the piilic school operation both a^ the class- 
room level and at the administrative levels. A pifclic 
school teacher with^a great dIR of experience in the class- 
' ' room was hireji as a field coordinator. Specifically, the 
^ field coordinator was to be responsible for the following: 

1. ' Set up schedules for tutors in the individual 'School 

system. 

2. Gather necessary materials for tutors in the field.. 
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■ ' ^ . ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ , • 

^ Supervise tutors in thd field. ^- , . ^ 

4. Keep appropriate xecsprds for tutors in the 
' program." *^ * ^ 

5. ^ Coordinate l^ranst'e^ record system when necessary.. 

6. G'atlier evaluation data. ^ 

7. Compile Evaluation data.- 

8. Assist the pro j ect ^director in curriculum • ^ 

development . 

% 

* \ 

Project Directdr^^^he responsibilities of the project 

director were the following: 

1. Supervise budget. 

2^ Supervise tutors in tlie field. 

3. Set up and organize training programs for tutors. 

4. Recruit', interview and hire tutors and substitutes 

for the program. \ 
5.. Set up, organize coordinate future Outreach 

Programs Tor adults. 
^. Act as a resource person and/of consultant for o^€ 
regional operations across the State. 
Compile evaluation da^a. . ^ *^ 



7, 



8. CoQrdinat-e total program of the Bureau of. Migrant 
Education. *. ^ . • ^ 

16 . .- 



LEAD Program gbordinator . The coordinator of the LEAD ^ 
Program was responsible for the ' following 

1. Coordination of f'is.cal resources. 

2. Planning and implementation of all' phases of 'the 

program. " " , 

3. Selection and supervision of LEAD staff. 

4. ; Maintain* liaison with .school administration, ^Board 

of Education, community, and the Fredonia Outreach 
Pro-am. - * ' ^ • 

5. Work directly with parents in individual and group ^ 
* sessions . ' ' 

6. Act as a resource person for staff,* parents and 

children; . . ^ 

7. Explore "possibilities for further program development. 

8. Collect and disseminate evaluation data for all phases 

of the pro^am^ ' - 

9. Prpvide any special training required for the LEAD- ^ 

Program staff. 

LEAIi^ Instruct"^. The instructor in the LEAD Ptogram was 
responsible for the following: 

1. Organize activitie.s to achieve project objectives. 

2. Instruct small groups of chTTc T r bn In the various 
* « 

aqtivities. , 
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\ 

/ . ' . 

. I 

3. Make home visits and represent the Frtsdonia Outreach 
. Program to the coramunity . ' 

4. Work with the coordinator. in collecting and 
disseminating evaluation data. ' 

G. LEAD Language Instructor. The^rson in this position was 
' responsible for the following: 

1. Arrange pre-school activities.' ^ ^ 

2. 'Establish sequential program of language development 

* . a q^^a ding readiness for all children \^o need it. 

3. Coordinate all reading activities invQlving*" the - 
^ * reading tutors : 

4. Work with the LEAD coordinator in collecting and * 

4 

diss^inating evaluation information.- 

H. . The LEAD staff also\included two reading tutors, one arts and 

crafts, tutof, one clerk- typist , and special parent tutors. 

A- • . . • .;■■„ , ' 

Activities ^ '^v- ' ' . ' 

A^ Training of Tutors. Tutors of migrant children in the Tutorial 

• Program were pro!tideti Staff development experiences to enable them 

to:^ (1) determine the instructional reading level of individual 

* ' ' ' ' # ' ' A ' " 

tlligrant children through the .use df the Spache Diagnostic Scal» 

(Spach^, ^972) ; (2} detemine the independent reading level of 

individual migrant children through the use of the Spache Diagnostic 

Scale; (33 assess ^the needs oi ijidividual migrant children -in the 

area^ of reading "through the use of the 'Randcxn |iouse;<:riterion Reading 

Program (Hackett,. 1971); (4> prescribe andj^each to the needs of 



.each individual with whom the tutor is working;" (5 work with eath 

tai^ant child in the areas of ^■etic principles, sttiictural^ - 

^sis, vocabulary developrcnt, concept develaffpent , directions 

Following, conqjrehension skills^ location skills, independent , read- 

and word study skills; ajxd (6) .evaluatie the effectiveness of 
* ♦ *~ • • ... * 

the ihater^ials and progtam. . * ✓ ^ ' ' ^ 

'TraiJiing of these tutors /was done 'by; a tofam o 5 teachers who 
.were par^ticipMits in the ^summer* workshop,. The training pericxi.was j 
d^jproximatelX' two weeks in. length and -it -was an> adaptation of ythe 
trtinihg progrpm presented Jhe ^am frOT Brovara Countj^ Florida. 
, The ^training sessions, -tdok place* fett ixi^V^' following the. success- , 
fill completion' of. this tiraining, the tutprs were placed in tiie 
various cld^ter schopl?.. De.taildd vtutoring^-training actj^vities are 
{iescribed ,in Appendix A.. • 

/ * ''/^ ^ * . v' . • . ; ^ ^ * ' * ' *; *\ . • 

- ' The<staff .in the liw) con^npnt/at.FfipJeV al^so receive staff 
de>jelopment e3g)erie^oB!?./ §pf!^^^ically,v.^^ e5cperiences\ enabled * 
tl^^ Staff to: , (1) conduct; field tripsv (23i*di9vel8^iaetivities ^lich 
weTe learned by. older ^tdents who, i^i turn, pfetf ormed .theses activities 

. fbr young^ children; (3) .involve y<Xihg chiidr^ making things 
and the focus ,wiaa* on^'productiVe. thinking; &nd (4) to ©valviate the 

.effectiveness* of the program. . ^ . ^ ' . 

The* Bro cess A 'typical tutorial session consisted of .the ♦i^all.owing 
.steps: ^ (1) the tutor, .based on the knowledge, of • individual migrant 
childffen,, came prepared to help the child in particular reading 
$kill(s) and to accOn3)lish related iAstnfctional objective(s) ; 
(2) the tutor tested the child to determine the instructional and 



indepericierlt- reading levels •through the use of the Spache Diagnostic * 

Scale; (3) the tutor used the Random House Criterion Reading ' 

materials to deteimne process skills related tQ the diagnostic 

outconte skp.ll; (4) tKe tutor provided ins^truc'tion and curriculum " ^ ^ 

materials appropriate to. the child '^s needs; (5). the ttitor evaluated 

the tutorial interaction; (6) "the migrant bhild continued receiving 

* , ' , - " \ " ' 

tutorial as^istanc^ to his need.tf the child, was found to be not ^ 

capable of performing the task^ related to the particular skill; 

(7) the^ tutor moved the child to the next skill if the tasks -related 
to the previous skill were successfully completed by the child; and ^ 

(8) the lutor completed the evaluation of the tutorial session. . 

In case there were morf|fcan one child in a particular tutori^ * 

t ' ^ 

session, the tutor came prepared with various, kinds materials 
and demonstration techniques (see Appendix* B) . This helped th^ tutor 
to provide individual attention to ^ne child while the other child Was 
.independently involved ^ith relevant materials. Each tutorial session 
was between 30 minutes to 4-5 minutes. ' > ' ^ 

. ^ .In the LEAD ^component ^of t^e program, children met each Tuesday 
and Thursday after school until h:00 P.M. -and oh Saturdays from 
.^9:00 A.M. to 3:45 P.M. A typical day covered a variety of experj^ences^ 
such as dramatics to help language development, structured science 
activities to help children identify* local plant and dnimal life, arts 
and ^afts activities, .color photograpiiy, cross gtade tutoring, and 
field trips. These activities can be grouped into three categories: • 
Field trips, in-class learning and par ent-comniunity involvement. • 
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/ ♦ 0 Evaluation * 

Evaluation is a complex activity; many attempts have been made 

to 'define it at ah. abstr^t, verbal level, Many evaluatidji models ' 

» • • * . 

have been proposed, Provus' model of evaluation was used to assess 

the effectiveness of the Fredonia Qptteach Program. Having defined 

the- program design and standard in* the preceding pages, the next step 

Was 'to collect infornatipn about the program's dnstallation tiirougK , 

*^ ' ' ■ ' ' • . / 

field observations. If- any discrepancy is found between design.^d 

performance, it wipr be projfided to the program. staff to redefine the 

* progranj' 01* change installation procedures. It is the contention of ' 

' the writers of 1;his report that the compari^n of observed aspects of 

the program in the field with the design is a very Essential part of ' 

^any evaluation program. Without ^this^donqjarison, an evaluator might 

be assessing '*pon- events'* (Qi^rters and Jones,. 1973, pp. 5-7).. 

I.., Congruence Testing. ^' ^ . . * • 

•For congruence testing, the program staff was interviewed and 

^ obsejved in' the field. It was found that-tKe input element? con- 

sisting of student and staff performance measures, process variables 

such as student and staff activities, and output Variables such -as 

goals of the program* did not differ frcrni jwhat was stated in the* ' 

program desiga. Jfor example, the major purpose of the program, 

1 according to the* staff interview, wa$ to help children in r6ading 

and to develop their self imag'e; the staff had received training 

in tutoring; and the ?taff had been made familiar with the materials, 

' The interview data clearly indicate that the ^ro^am was being 
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. installed in accordance with* the design. At this stage the 
* evailuation staff sought td collect information, about student-staff 
interactions. A checklist (Table 1) was developed to observe the 
tutorial interaction. * . * . . 

Table 1' 

^ . Systematic Observation. of tutorial, ijiteraction 

Tutor's Nam e . 1. ^ ' > £)bservef's Nairte * ' 

School 



Date 



Teacher^ s Name 



Tutee^'s Name 



DIRECTIONS: This checklist has been developed to observe the following 
'categories o^ behavior of tutors^ Every effort has been made to specify 
the categories behaviorally. It is suggested that you should go through 
this checklist carefully. It will increase the reliability and objectiyity 
of observation^. Yoi> are asked to mark the occurrence or non-occurrence 
of the pailiemar category of behavior during observation. Use P or N to 
indicate the occurrence or the non-occurrence. 



Part A . ' ' 

1. Tutor has Criterion Group Record Booklet. 
2.. Each tutee has Pupil Profile Booklet. 



3. Spache Diagnostic Reading Skill test has .been administered 
to determine grade equivalent. 

4. Tutor has identified the level on Criterion Reading System. 

5. .Administers Pre- test (called Diagnostic Outcone Skills) to 
assess mastery. ^^^'^ 

6. Administers process skills, if outcome skiliffs not mastered, 
to break down each skill into process skills.. 

7. Mministers posttest (called Learning Evaluation) to see- 
that the child has mastered the skills/- 



P 



P 



* p 



8. Uses le^sson plan, 

^. Ha^ a lesson plan but does not use it. 



P 
P 
P 



N 

N 
* 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 
N 
N 
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10. Cc%letes evaluations. 
Comnent: 



N 



11 /• Stij(|btured Organi nation. < . - - ' • , 

/ • * • - ' « 

11, Develops games* and materiafs for use in tutorial sessions. 

13. Displays* samples of tutees' work, posters, charts, etc. 

14. If the tutor is working with more ^aiwone tutee the tiftor 
arranges independent activity for one child vdiile' working 
with the other. ^ 

r 

15. Praises the tdtee for accomplishment and efforts.. 
J6. Comniunicates with the teacher (s) of the tutee. 



17. Utilizes the feedback given by the teacher (s) . ^ 

18. Works with, tutee on:' ^ ff^ ^ 

a. homework . * 

b. oral reading 

c. silent reading 

d. slcill game 

e. use of charts 

f . use of language master 

g. use of records 

h. worked on skills , . 

i. book discussion ' ' < 
j. identified 'words/objects 

k. used criterion test book 

1*. spelling drill , , \ 

m. cutting pictures 

n/ discussing femily ac|||^ities 

0. story writing 

p. project work 

q. questioning skills 

r. blackboard work 

s. Jevel 4 process materials . 

t. number sheet \ 

Twenty tutors were independently observed by two. of the writers, 
are given in Table 2. . 



p; N 



p 
p 

p 
p 
p 
p 



p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 

. p 
p 

. P 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 



N 
N 

N- 
N 
N 
N 



N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N- 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 



J 



Results 
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r - Tabled. ■ 

1. Tutor has Criterion' Group ^Record Booklet. 

2. Each tutee has Pupil Profile Booklet. 

3. Spach^ Diagnostic Reading Skill test has 
, been administered to determine grade 

equivalent . 



4. Tutor has identified the 1 
Reading 'System. 



J\(el, 



on Criterion 



• '5. Administers Pre-test (called Diagnostic 
. Outcome Skills) to assess master^. * 

6. Administers process skills, if outcon^e 
' skijl is not mastered, to break down 
each skill into process skills. 

71 Administers posttest (called Learning 
Evaluation) to see that the child has 
mastered the skills. 

8. Uses lesson plan. ♦ 

9. Has a lesson , plan but does not use it. 

10. Completes evaluations. 

11. Structured Organization. 

12. * Develops games and materials for use. in 

tutorial sessions. 

' . - . - , 

13. Displays sajfi5)les of tutees' work, posters, 
charts, etc. ^ 

14. ' If the tutor is working with.ii^re than one 

tutee. the tutor arranges independent 
activity for one child while-working with 
the dther. 

15. Praises the tutee for accomplishment and efforts. 

16. Conmunicates with the teacher (s) of the tutee. 



Presence 
14 

19 



19 

19' 

18 

18 

I 

19 
16 

20 
19 

18 

17 



Absence ' 
. 1 

1 . 

2 



5 
16 
14 



^4 



16 
0 
1 

2 

3 



0 
4 
6- 
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Presehce ^ Absence 



17. Utilizes the feedback given by the 
teacher (s) . • 

1^, Works with tutee oh - 



a. 


homework \ 




9 


Jb. 


oral re'a^ing 




24 


^> 


silent reading 




7 


d: 


skill gaine 


= 


20 


r e. 


use of charts ^ 




10 


f. 


use of language master 




2 


g- 


use of records 




8 


h. 


worked on skills 




2 


i. 


book discussion 




1 


j- 


'identified words/objects 




3 


k. 


used criterion test book 




1 


1. 


spelling drill 




2 


m. 


xoitting pictures 




2 


n.* 


discussing family activities 




1 


0. 


story writing * ^ 




1 


P- 


project work 




1 


q-' 


questio^iing skills 




1 


r. 


blackbbaM work 




2 




level 4 process materials 




1 


t. 


number sheet ^ 




1 



15 



From field observations, it is noted that 601 of the tutor§ worked witii 
one child at a time and 4ftl hsid more than one diild in the tutorial session. 

I 

On tne whole, the program was found to be congruent to the design. HowQ^er, 

' * * * ... 

there were some procedural breakdown poifits: Six tutors were .not using 
Criterion Gro^ Record Booklet; two tutors- did not use pre-tests; four 
tutors were not using lesson plans; feedback* from tlie teacher was not being 
ufeed by five tutors; six tutors expressed lack of communication with teacher (s) 
of migrartt children; ^rd four tutors were found to be not praising children 
for their accomplishments and efforts. 



Why does this discrepanq^ exist between thV'program deS'ign and in- 
•stallation? After talking with the tutors, it was founcf that the tutors 
were ;iiot using- Criterion Group Record Booklet bfecause they felt it t& be 

/ * - / . 

duplication of work; two ti^lprs did not use pre-tests. They felt that 
they knSw ^eir students ' entering beha\4pN&id that that knowledge was 
•sufficient enough' to pr.escriBe day-to-day tutorial help; smilarly, 
fom; tx^rs felt that the tinve s'p^t on writing lessqn plans could be 
utilized for developing materials and activities. As such, they had 
stopped writing lesson plans; five tutors told us that they wfere'not* 
getting immediate and co^ective feedback from teachers . As ^they felt 
the feedback' to be either irrelevant or delayed, they stopped seeking 
feedback; of all the discrepancies, perhaps lack of conmunication between 
the tutor and the teacher needed ijiifediate attention of the program staff. 

- After receiving this information about the actual program imple- ^ , 
mentation, the project director and the project coordinator had individu^T 
conferences with the tutors involved. The purpose of these conferences _ 
was to look at a number of alternative Courses of action which were the » 
best for a particular indivj^l. Further staff d^elopment experiences 
^re provided to approximate Jthe installati<|^and the process to tlie 
design of Ae program. ^ 

if. Perceptions Assessment. - * ' 

Perceptions create expectations among participants and pro- 
foundly affect their attitudes, since attitudes ,depei)d upon ttje extent 
to which experiences meet expectations. If experience falls short of 
expectations, unfavorable attitudes may occur. On th? pther hand, 
if experience is hetterJllKSh expectations, favorable attitudes 



usually occur. Ilierefore, assessment of perceptions of tutors, 
migrant children, and teachers was considered to be an essenj^ial 
part of the evaluation of the tutorial program, " ' 

Tutors Perceptions. For this purpose tutors ^ migrant children, and* 
teachers" were individually i4||^ervieweJ. , The responses of the t&tors 
and their suggestions, if any, for^^mproving the program are given ' 
below: « r*. , , . • > 

1. 'Wonderful program. It would be better if- the teacher - 

and the tutor had set aside specific time talk. 

2. Staff development experiences and materials are very useful'. 
New tutors should be asked to- observe tutoring sessions ' 
before actually tutoring young children. 

^ 3. One-to-one is better than' 2^or 3 in a session. I would like 
- more help' in. developing jnaterials ^ich interest older * . 
students. Older boys are difficult to interest in^tutpring 
sessions. ^ 

4 

4. I like the pro^ n^ very much. I supplement Randort House » 
^ Criterion mat'^^^jj^jv using Linguistics Approach to Reading. 

5. The program ^jlj^^Hil^, -1 planned. Can we have more 
commjnicatioi '^•wl!F^\er tutors working with older children? 

6. Older • students axe harder to. interest. DonH get to talk 
to Junior J[i^ teacher: 

7. The program is 'very effective for* elementary grades. Need 
" materials for seconda^ grades. ^Raiidom House Criterion 

8. Extend the prbg#ajiTo* ail children. \ 

9. Provide more staff dev^opnent experiencels . 



Ithsi^hysical facilities are not adequate. Communication with 
tfcachers is a problem. 

V 

LI. * It is a good program 'as is. 

12. I need some supplementary materials. Criterion^ materials 
. lack process" skills for several levels. , ■ ' ' 4f 

13. Veiy much ^satisfied with the proga»pi. * - 
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14. Happy with the program. 

15. I. have no changes to reconmiend in 'the program as is. 
-3.6. More materials are needed i 



17. ?4aterials l^e inadequate. % 

18. Random House Criterion materials h&ve many printing errors, 
Some words are not ih child/ s vocabulary. Photos and 
draiJings are not-^ways clear, 

19. Need.more materials. ^ ^ ^ 

20. It is a very good program. ' Scheduling is a problem, 
sometimes. 



\ 



Migrant Children's Perceptions. Many migrant children who were being 
tutored at the time of our visits were asked the following two 
questions: v • 

1. Do you like coming to this session? 

2 . Do you like your tutor? , * . 
Responses to 'these questions were in the affirmative from all children 
but one. , "Children looked fojvard to the ^i^ie when*they. would gch to ^ 
tutoring sessions. The child^ho did not respond to the above questio 
was new to the country and did not understand English. When the same 
questions were translated into Spanish, he smiled and indicated his 
pleasure in being involved in the program. 

Teachers' . Perceptions . Finally the perceptions of 22 teachers 6f 
migrant children^ toward the program were also assessed by asli^ing the 
teachei's the following qijestionsi < t 

1. Does the child enjoy the program? 
.i' 2. Are )^u satisfied with the program^? ' ^ 
l." Has student shown progress? ' * ' • 

4.-^-00 you have any suggestions for imprqving the program? ^ 

^ • ' 28 ' 



All th€?^eachers felt that the children "^oye^ the program and had 
shown progress . The teacihers themselves, were satisfied with the 
program. However-, they made the following suggestions for improving 
the program: * ^ 

r 1. Migrant program should be extended to other topics such as - 
' social studies, classroom related topics. Recommend 

scheduling a time to talk to tutors. ^ ^ 

. 2. Communication between teacher and tutor shou;Ld be improved. 

3. Individual profile booklet is much better. ^ I would eliminate 
group profile booklet. ' ^ 

4. Present interaction between teacher and tutor is brief." A 
• list of available resources will nfelp.'' 

5. Communication has been mpre teacher to tul^or than tutor to 
teacher. Also involve parents. * 

6. I will suggest that tutors woilc with teachers and relate,, 
tutorial work to classroom instruction, S6me of the work is 

^ duplication as the school has a reading ^ecialistr-- 

7. N^ed bilingi^al teachers and bilingual materials. 

IS. ' Need Spanish speaking tutprs. There, is -a communication f 
breakdown many tim^s. / ^ 

'i , • 

. 9 . No time .to schedule a qjeeting with tutor . 
, 10. . ;4ore supplementary materials'. 

11. Teachers need to know more definitely wii^t the tutor is doing 
with qJiildren. Time for communication' is a'problem. 

12. I want these tutors back next year. They are doing a, wonderful 
' job. • . ' . • \ 

13. % We need time to cpmnunicate with tutors. They respond very 

well to the few things we*' are able to pass on. Wonderful 
. and would be better if we.eould talk. 

14. • Need better communication^ 

15. Get materials .fr9^n classrooms. * . ' ' 

10. It has been^a wonderful experience for Cindy and otlier children.* 
Extend the program to all diildren. 
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The general attitudinal responses of tutors, children., and teachers 
toward thfe progi;3in appeared to be very favorable. Although favorable 
attitudes do not automsltj-cally becone converted into^'goal. attainment,, 
they have value since they are associated with high ^performance goals, 
high level of satisfaction, and with less absence. The tenor of the 
three groups^ of participants indicated a high-level of satisfaction with ^ 
the program:- Are these favorable attitudes converted into rSading gains * 
for migrant , children? This question is examined in the following section. 

III. Product. ^ • \ 

It was found that the program treatment was bei^g applied 
properly. The next lAiase-of evaluation attempted to' examine th^ 
program effects on migrant children with respect to ^ducing the 
need A 

In all, 390 migrant children were served by the program, 
'Table 3 gives the number of migrant diildren by grade le>jfls. 

■ ' ^ - Table 3 

- Number of Migrant Children Served by Grade Levels 
Grade 



1 



•K 

.2 
3 
4" 
5 
6 
7 

8 • 
^. 9 
10 
11 
12 

Not classified by grade 
Special ^ 

Total 



Number 


Percent 


49 


12.6 


52 


13.3 


43 


11.0 


21. ^ 


5.4 . 


40 


10.3 


46 


•11.8 


24 • • 


6.? 


33 


, 8.5 


15 


3.8 


• l3 


3.3 


10 


2.6 


4 


1.0 • 


2 


0.5 


28 . 


7.2 


10 


2.6 


. 390't 


100.0 



Both, pre- and posttest scofes on the independ^t and instructional 
subtests of the Spache Uiagnolfic Reading Scales were obtained for IbO 
of the 390 cliildren served by the project. Migrants, by definition move 
frequentl)" and unexpectedly so posttesting of many children w^s not, 
possible. For many migraj;its, English tsi a second latnguage s'o testing 
witih an Englisli language test produced many scores below the -1.0 grade 
equivalent which was nfeces§ary for application of the Historical lie:* : 
gressioi; .Analysis fS^E. i). , 1972) . None' of the kindergarten or first 
grade students were included in the data analysis .because none were 
above the 1.0 required for *Historical Regression .^\nalysis. All cJiildren 
for whom data could be 'collected- were included in tiie aiAly.^is. 

For students wlio ent^red^or L^ft the program during the year, the " 



0 ent^i 



appropriate montli was used in calculating rh^-pj:ecUj6^ted stores. Since 
tliere was so much variation in length of treatinei>t^and t^sVing times,; 
it was' not possible to fdrm homogeneous treatment t'lme groups for analysi 
The grouping uas arbitrarily by component g'rade level so the .analysis • 
groups corresponded to tlip component codes 13, 14,' and 15 defined by 
the evaluation guidelines of 'the Stat&^^Educatiorj^^partment. , both public 
and parociiial students were included in xhe groups. 

llic t values reported In Tables ^ and 5 were^ calculated oja the^asi^ 
of differences between predicted and actual posttes.t scores U3ing tne 
algoritJim for t tests of difference scores. The mean pcctest, ,prcdicted 
and posttest scores are offer-ed for your interpretation. Tlie gains for 
both higher gradg^^vel groups (grades 4 - 12) are sti!tistically sig- 
nificant at t)ie D.Ol level on each subtest. On tlie primary level (grades 
2 and 3) the mean ghin was greater t\ian predicted from post performanGe 
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but not statistically significant.. Statistical significance tests 

'depend on estimates Jof variation common tb the test. On any given 

instrument, variation will bej|reatest at th^e extreTne ends of the ^ 

scale; thus statistical significance. at the- primary level should not 

.be intei^reted as lack, of effectiveness of the program. If is 

possible 'that;, low scov^s may b^ du^ to insensitiyity of i^istrumentation 

ratlier tlian* program ineffectiveness. The fact that'' the primary group \ 

did gain more than predicted is educationally significant. ^ 

V 

^ ' Table 4, ^ 



Mean Scores on Independent -Reading 
' ' • and Obtained Value of t 



* Gfade 


— t 

No. of 
Ciiiidren 


Pre. 


Predicted 


r 

Post 




t 


2 and 5 


• * 27 ^ 


' 2.71 


3.61: / 


3.75 


0 


.72 








/ 








4, 5, and b 


81 


5.97 




4. '93 


3 


.00* » 


7 to il 


S2 ' 


- 5.90 


p 6.40 ^ .* 


7.22 


4 


.90* 



*Siginf:ca]it a,t .01 level 
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^ Table 5 

>tean Scores on Instructional Reading 
and Obtained Values of t 



No. of t 

Grade Children - Pre Predicted Post t 



2. and 3 


27 . 


2.70- 


. 3.49 


•- J. 7^ 


1.22 


4, 5. and 6 


78 


.'4.24 


" 4.80 ■ 


5.37 


5.30* 


7 to 12 


50 


■ 6.05 


6.55 ■ " 


7.33 


5.0'7* 



-^^ . • . — 

^Significant at .01 level. 

Formerly migratory children who have remained iix one area may differ 
in * their response to treatment from current a\ true migrants. In order 
to examine this possibility, the subjects were classified as resettled 
or true and the analysis is -reported -in TabJ.es 6 and 7. 



Table 6 

• Mean Score? on Independent Reading and Obtained Value 
of t by* Classification of Migrant 



. Classification 


Grade ' 


, No. of 
Children 


Pre 


Predicted 


Post 


t . 


Resettled , 


2 and 3 


20 


f ~ 

2.76 


' 3.65 . 


3.78 


o.fz 


True 


2 and 3 


• 6 


2.5? 


3.04.' 


3.67 


1.54 


Resettled 


4, 5 and 


6 45. 


3.97 ' 


4.56 


4.94 


2.59*' 


True 


4, 5 and 


6 ?9 


4ri7 . 


, 4.62 


5.04 


2.24** 




a 












Resettled 


1 to 12 


34 


6.29 


6.85 y 


7.37 


3.18* 


True 


7 to 12 


18 


5.->36 ' 




7:07 


3.82^ 


^Significant at . 
^'^ Significant at 


* 

01 level 
.05 level 
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Table 7-' ' 

"^"^ Mean Scores on JnstiTictional Reading Obtained " 
Value, of t by Classification of Migrant 

^ ^ No. of ^ ' ' 

Classification Grade \Children Pre Predicted . Post ' t 



Resettled ' 


2jand 3 


-20 


2.78 


3.66 ■ 


• 3. 


81 


0.70 


True 


^and 3 ' 


•7 


2.50 


. 3.01 


3. 


40 


1.22 

9 


Resettled 


^ 4, 3 and 6 


45 


4.16 


4.78 


5 


28 


3.79* 


True 


4, 5 and 6 


29 


4.29 


, _ 4.75 


5 


41 


3.39* 


Resettled 


7 to 12 


34 


6.42 . 


' 15.99 


7 


44 


' 2.85* 


True 


^ 7 to 12 


18. 


5.26 


5.66' 


.7 


13 


5.90* . 


*Significant 


at .01 leyel 














The analysis 


doesnot indicate 


arSifferenc^ 


between resettled 


and 


true,. 



Discussion 

The statements of tutd^s, migrant children, and teachers strongly ^ 
supported the program. From this Evidence, it also is clear that the 
tutors 'and teachers felt that they encountered some problems in im- 
plementing the program.. Some 'of the protilems reported were: difficiulty*, 
in communication between tutors and teachers, non-availability of 
'materials for older students, lack opportunities to conmunicate w^th 
and'observe other tutors, and' inaciequate physical facilities. P^aps 
the most, conmon problem was the lack of torrtnunication between' tutors and 
teacliqjs on a regular ba^is. It is' our strong be^lief that to furt?^ 
improve the effectiveness of the program, tjfee is a need for closer 
working relationships between teachers and tiftors. i 

34 • 
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' Eveiy effort was made to encourage candor to avoid collecting 
"happiness d'ata'' through int^ievs. It was felt that these sources 
needed to^e supplemented by student outcome measures on independent > ^ 
and- instructional reading. From analysis of data -on these' two variables, 
it was found that the migrant children in' grades 4 through 12 evidenced 
Statistically significant growth on independent and. instructional read- 
ing. The results for children in grades 2 and^3, though not foUfiSTto _ 

be statistically significant, were * in the'positive direction. 
• . ^ >^ ♦ 

With reference- to interpretation of findings, we feel that a few 

words of caution are in order. Interpretation of the data by decision- 
makers was"" complicated by several factors that" could not bq controlled; 
, 1. Calculating" predicted scores for different periods^ 

treatment time was recl^uired because children moved in- and out 
. of the program area during the year. . ' 
^ 2. English language tests may yield spuribus results when taken, by 
children for whom English is a second language. 

3. Use of the Historical Regression Artalysis is based on the ^ 
assumption that the g?ade- equivalent scale on the Spache has 
equal units ^cross the range used. This assumption should be 
questioned. 

4. An a3sumpti6n basic to the t-test is tha,t the score distribution^ 
are normal. This group-Hvould not fit ^e normal curve, thus 
this assumption should be questioned. 

^ We observed that the mean gains have been greater than predicted thus 

we consider the prqgram to have had an educationally significant effect on 
' * 'I 

the students,. Of cours9, the duraljility of the results can be measured only 
*^ * * > ^ *• ' . 

in a follow-up study. . % ^ ' > 

, • • • * 
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s> Appendix A 

Tutor fining Activities : ' " 

I. DAY 1:: ORIENTATION ' , 

A. As people enter the .room, trainers will hand out a'nfenila- 
folder containing one 5x8 ^lank indexx:ard and a medium 

^ size safety pin 'to everyone. Trdiners will also attempt 
' toVelcome each individual into the program. 

B. .Program personnel will briefly introduce themselves/ 

1. Program di'ijector' will welcome tutors into the- program, 
^ apprise them of their responsibilities within the ' 

trainirfg session^ review their responsibilities witJun 
* actual field e^jc^rience, ^d briefly describe his rple 
in the j)rogram. 

'2. Field- coordinator will describe his/her role in tJie pro- 
gram and will emphasize the importance pf frieiidly 
.rapport with cJiildreu, teachers, and adjninistrators 
within the public school systems. 

3. Trainers will briefly describe tJieir ex-perience* back- 
, grounds within the program, hand out a syllabus for tlie 
training period, and outline its major components. 

C. Trainers will introduce a 'Varm-up game" designed to intrD- 

. ^ duce tutors and personnel to each other oi>^a more personal/ 
basis'. (Individual recognition and friendly rapport with 
others are essential to tlie success of this pi*ogram) . Hie 
"game;' is Strategy #19 on pages 174-5 in Simon's V^ues 
Clarifications , an excellent source book for warm-up games. 

D. Trainers will ^gage tutors in ^mother values clari^cations 
experience by handing out one 3x5 card per tutor and asking 
tHe*^tutors to respond anonymously in, writing to the following 
questions : - . 

1. ''^y are you interested" in tliis program?" . 
. 2. "ps there anything in particular that you would like to 
'see covered durjjig this training p^iod?"^ 

•trainers will collect the cards, shuffle them, and pass them out 
to the groups- Trainers will instruct tutors to road the cards, note in 
pencil any additional coiments (Ex.: "Me, too,* "I like this idea," etc.) 
and pass them on. Aftef a short time, trainers will^ collect tlie cards 
again. (This exercise is intended to help members of the group develop 
a feeling for the group. Hopefully the tutors will be able to identify 
with each otlier's ideas and concerns about tlie program. 
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E. Entire group will watch the half-hour videotape, ''Reaching 

. Out",^ which explains tlje Fredonia -program and illifstrdtes wh§t 
makes it successful.' A discussion period to cover <iuest ions * 
about the tape will follow. 

V 

F. Trainers will hanJ.eaph t4itor a card with his/her namei and a-" 
syrrtol on it. Hie symbol wiH ctesignate to v*iich suppdft 
group the person is assigi^d. The compos it idti of support 
groups will have. been previously determined by prpgram person- 
nel who considered ^individual backgrounds in reading or related 
areas. If any questions or grievsances arise, ^the trainers cari 
explain tlie rationale for support grouping. (Again, this is 

an gipproach whicli stresses the more Specific; needs of thfe tutors.) 
Support groups should contain 5-8 tutprs ^nd one trainer to lead . 
eacli group discussion. ^ 



Support group discuss ion^^ of the question, 'TVhat do )^ know 
about migrajits?'* 

1. Tral-ners will pass out quotations from Uprooted Qiildren ^y 
Cole that are particularly descriptive of the individual 
and group problems migrants' face. Trainers will lead dis- 
cussion of these and also relate to the group his/lier personal 
encounters witfi migrants within the framewdrk of the program. 

2. gainers will hand out Tutor-Tutee Relationship ditto and. 
incorporate it into the discussion of migrant culture. 

Within support groups, traine/s will present a general overview 
of Spache and criterion materials. * 

1. Trainers will liand out the tliree necessary Spache booklets: 
Spache manual, examiner's manual, and child'> booklet. 

2. Trainers will hand out the four necessary Criterion booklets 
fLcvel 2) teacher's manual: teacher's diagnostic outcome ^ ^ 
bookl^et, pupil's d^lgnostic outcome booklet, teacher's process 
skiljs/leaming evaluation booklet*, and pupil's process skills/ 
learning evaluation- booklet . 

5. Trainers will outline assessments and specifically call 
attention to: Word lists, reading passages, comprehension 
questions, Spache Checklist pages 27-30, skills, diagnostic 
outcomes, process skills, and learning evaluations. 
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4, Trainers will hand out ditto on error symbolization from 
Spache, and bri^efly note and ^xplain terminology^. • 

I. ASSIGNMENTS ' ' ' ^ # ' ' 

1. Trainers will assign to entire group for tomorrow's session: 

a. Bach tutor will read that part of the Spache manual 
* describing actual assessment procedure. 

b. Kacli tutor will attempt to memorize the error symbol i- 
zation ditto. * i ^ < 

2. Twiners will call attention to available, outs icie' readings 
ana* sigh-ou.t sheet. Uprooted^ Children , Duties and Respon - 
sibilities Of a Tutor (ditto) , WednpiHay's Children , a 
definition of discipline (dittoT7 "Teaching Culturally 
Disadvantaged in the Elementary SciiooJ. , need for the pro^ . 
.gram (ditto), O'Connell's '"Migrants in New YorJc State," and 
Harris' How to Increase Reading Ability , fifth edition. 



II. DAY 2: PRACTICE WITH SrACHF. - 



A. . Trainers widl present" a sliort media illustration of migrant life ^ 

in America. The bulk of the presentation should center On ^ 
• migrant life in the region where the tutors are being trained. 
We believe that a "consciousness raising*' procedure of this nature 
will motivate the tutors toward working with migrant children. 
Allow time afterward for response to the presentation. 

B. Trainers will hand out decoding booklets with a key to be ^ 
decoded by tutors on ^ individual basis ^ 

1. Trainers will first emphasize ^e empathetic nature of this 
exercise by comparing ft to actual experiences facing the 
beginning reader. . ^ . ' - ^ 

2. Trainers will decode the booklets with the tutors, dsking th§ 
tutors how they felt during tiiis exercise, and again emphasizing 
the emotions of tlie beginning reader. 

C. Trainers will hand out and revieiv a ditto of key vocabulary^erms 
from vSpache, emphasizing the following terms: independent level, 
instructional level, frustration level, basic ^ight vocabulary - 
cite Dolch word list, ego- involved, 'and reasons for reading 
failure. ^ . 
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Trainer ijnprov\sation of Spache assessment procedure. 

1. One trainer Will assume the role 6f tutee. 

2. One trainer will assume the role^ of tutor and will ifiark 
assessments using overhead projector. 

/ ' ' . > ^ 

3. Ti^ors will follow procedure in tlieir owa booklets . ^ 

^4. Reasons for improvisation:. 

^ a. AMbwifig the tutors to first watdi the procedure. 
' wimout being on the spot themselves should 
create legs confu^t)n and anxiety. 

b. SinceVtiie tutors will not be sTlbjectrively involved,' * 
%iey should be able to watch this highly'visual . . 
and dr^ptic presentation with clear intgrest. 
* \ - . * 

C-. The improvisation vill.set up a representation -of . 
actual field experience / 



Trainers will hand out discussion ditto pn Spache materials 
and review. questions and an$^ers within suj^ort groups. 



Error symBolizat ion exercises. i ^ 



1. Trainer will briefly review ditto of terijiinology and 
symbols used in Spafhe assessment with ^tire» jn^oQp of ^new j 
tutors . ' ' . 

" ^ V 

2. Trainer 'will hand^'dut practiced passagd ditto to each tutor. 

3. Trainers will read passage sldwly and make specific rea^^g 
errors whidi the tutors shouW notfe - using correct 
symbols V on their passage dittbes^„^ \ • 

4» Trainer will hanf^^ut j;orr6ct'ed passage ditlto to each tutor, 
and instruct the tutors td check their 6wh notation. Trainers 
wilL.also answer any ^questions that arise and wilL stress the 
importance of swift, accurate notation oflferrors. 



Pick a partner and test witli Spache. ; 

1. Trainers will instruct tutors to pair pff and take turns 
assessing each other with the Spache scales. 

2. Tutors wii^l administer wprd recognition lists, determine 
appropriate reading passages, and test for highest in- 
structignal and independent levels.^ . 

'40 . 
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4. Tutors will report back to a trainer to describe their 

assessment procedures. This may be done by having them 
r'~-f*"ll^^ut a card and note word list score, reading passage 
^levelsr, etc. Trainers will providtf constructive feedback 
and show each tutor how the cpn^leted Spache assessment 
• -f leads into appropriate criterion levels .- . . " 

H. ^ For the next session, trainers vill instruct tutors to' read ' ^ 
Pages^25 in, the Criterion Teacher's Guide. "(Any tutor * . : 

requiAg extra help in Spachp assessment may telectf to stay ' 
for. e^lPfe.help at this "time) . • • ^ " ' 

, • V • • - " 

^ Day 3: PRACTICE Wiy CRITERION .- ^ " . /' ' . 

" * •• < T • • ' . ^ ■ " * 

A. Trainers,, with* support groups', will .cali attention to t^lv* ' 
"Checklist of Readihg Diffitulties" andlMwry record bjank 
on pages 31-3^ iri.the Spache examiner's record booklet. • ' ' ' 

1. .Trainers will briefly review the parts o£ the checiaist. • 

2. Trainers will deAne any reading terflis not recognized by . ^ m 
the tutors . : . . ; , / - ' 

' / ' * ^ * ^ ^ * ' ' 

J. Tirainers will emfffiasire' the puf^se anci ijnportance of the'' 
claecklist. This ^is to be con^leted' by the tutfcrs when they ' 
assess each^tutee.^ '1. ' * . ' * 

Break into support groups^^ ' * . * . 7 . 

1. Trainers will 'pass out Criterion Stu(^»ide ditto to.each 
/tutoiv " • • • . * / , , > 

g^Kr . r ' . . * • • / 

"Txaili^rs will- lead 4isGussion of questions,'** . > V ' ' 

• a; At que3tibn #7^ of part 1, tmners wif^ hand out and' " * " ' 
^ ^.explain the criterion pupil profile booklets T 

^\y, questi^ #6, of part 2, tfain^Fswiai hand out and 
^ explain the criterion group record booklets. 

yEach tutor is' responsible "for xo!T5)leting the *study ' guide 
withifi his/her suppoVt gitwps.- r ^ > • ^ 

i . * 

. C. Witliin suppoi>t Voup^/tr|iinersaKii#hand outlaid revievf d"ittb 
. ' -lejtpliining -the assignment of cri^rion levels hi co^y^unction* 

witii SpacAe a$sessments. ^ 

. p. , In large gi;^, tutors will review 'Tutting'^ the. System to Work'' 
using an overhead 'projector. * ^ . • 

y • ^ 1. Trainers will give each tutor a.siieet of- paper and 'instruct / , 
.tutors to write down sequence of step$ as each step is reached.' 

FRjc • . . .: ; . fi . , • 




2. Tutors will orally volunteer. steps of criterion .procedure >as * 
trainet uncovers diagram to r.eveal ansiwers. Trainers wi,ll 
write oyer diagram to simpli^ the system vrtiere-fkecessary. 

Jiist before breaks trainers will ask tutogl^^to pick up rest ' 
. of .cjAterion booklets - neatly piled at one "'end of the room - 
as tney return from breakf • * ^ 

Trainep^if^rovisatioir of criterion assessment . ' * . ^ 

1. Txainers will assume the roles of tutor ^fed tutee. f ' 

■ ' • •■ ' ^' ' ■ 

2. Traina|- tutor will specify Criterion I^evel for tutee based 

oi;! prior Spache assessment*^* * ' « . . 

• * ' *^ ' * * * 

3. Usin^ ov'erhea^ prbjecfojr, trair^-tutor^will' score results of 

diagno^tid outcbjne^ ift* Pupil ^^fc.le bwklet as he/she ^ 
administers them to tlie .tute^^^fest dPjtutois should follow the 
procedure in their booklets ^ • ' wt 

:A< When tutee fails 2 or 3 outcomes ina row, tutor will introduce 

Process Skills to the tutee. (and simultaneousl)^ to the' rest 
^ of the groi4)% These should also be scored on ''the overhead , 
in the pupil pro:^e booklet. : , : 

5. fut<»* jvill then introduce cbrrela^on materials to^help teach" 
to thi^t' specific .ski li^ pinpoin]te<i by process .skill assessment'/; 

6. Assumirig, a day or two has massed |the tutor taught directly 
to the/skill/ the tutor will 'adminislel the Learning Eval^tiqn 
as th^ r^t oi the tutors follow in theWbooks. . . 

7. Traiifers will answer any questifins about Witje proc^ure. ^Tutprs 
. should' have a goO^i working knowledge o:^ the entire pro(^ess. 

♦ . • ^ ' 

Tutors will pair off and practice :criterion'£tss,essment., ^ / 

i: Tutors^iU specify Spacti#^ reading level - through -actual 
^^practice if th^ey feel it necessary, - and assign appropriate . 
criterion level." - . - ^ 

2. Tutors wft.1^ thoroujghly practice criteiUdn assessments - D-O-, 
P.Sy i^^tri^ing Evaluations. , ;^ ^ [/ 

3, TutoVs will report back' to' support grouj^ \rfien* finished .and 
-^describe procedures to rest of*group. 
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4. Trainers will observ^' assessments an J help o.ut \Aere' needed. 

5. Trainers will emjii^size that' tittors will be te^ting^p^ung 
5.i±)jects in reading lab tomorrow morning. ' 
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G. Trainers will hand out Criterion Vocabulary ditto to tutors 
and note especially ijnportant terms 'for the tutors to becane 
' familiar with. ' . ' 



H. Extra review 'tinie will be available for anyone wishing exti-a 
•help. Other tutors are free, to leave. 

' DAY 4: TESTING, AND CORRELATION MATERIALS . , * 

A. Short review session for tutors to reinforce knowledge of Spache 
and Criterion assessment procedures. 

^ 1. Trainers will make sure e^ch tutor has all necessary materials 
^ ' for assessment. , - " 

2. Tutors will practice assessment proc^ures with partners. 

3. Traifters wili^rovide encour^gemeiK to tutors and answer gjiy 
remaining questions about assessment procedures.^ 

B. Subjects will arrive tor testing. EadNlutor will be assigned 
one subject to assess ^with Spache and criterion procedures, 
testing will be in private areas free of distractions - if ^ 
possible. ^ ' 

C. tutors will acininister Spache and criterion to subjects. 
1. Each tutxir will note on an index card the following: 

a. -Number of words correct on specific Sp^!^ie~ Word Recognition 
'list. ^ . - . ^ 

b. Number of Sp^e Reading Passage which determines the child 
highest in^uctional reading level - and the nuni>er of . 

' that level. / . ^ 



c. Number of Spache Reading Passage which determines the child 
highest independent reading level - and the nun4)er of that 
level. * y\ 

d. '^Nuiriber of criterion level assigned to subject. 

e. Criterion assessfrient scores - two or three diagnostic 
outCOTies and process skills where possible. 

2. Tutors will report to trainer whose name appeal's at the top of 
their in^ieoc cards and will describe exactly vAiat occurred 
with the assessments. Trainers will check the information on 
the carjls, correct' any errors, and provide pjjgitive feedback. 



• Di Correl^on of Reading Materials. 

^ 1. One trainer will display 'Smff demonstrate 'materials .in the 
reading library. - ^ ' 

2. Other trainer will display and* demons t;r ate materials in 
reading lab. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3. One Uainer will displ^iy and demonstrate a table of Si^t 
Vocabulary materials. , ^ ' . 

4. Other trainer will display and demonstrate , a table of material? 
available in the Migrsuit Office. . 

5. Tutors will break into support groins. One group will report 
to library for correl'ation with one .trdiner ^ile 'the othier 
group remains in the lab for correlation with the oth^r' trainer 
In eaci &rea tutors will n6te on prepar^ ditto all sources * 
and materials demonstrated. In each area trainers «will: 

a. Describe how matl'rial ^r^^'souyce works. 

b. Scplain age group involved. ' . ' * 

c. Note alternate wa/s pf 'adapting and using materials.. 

6. Support groups will switch places - Lab group to library and 
^ vice versa - ai^ coinp]>et^ «)r||lation ori^tation. 

DAY 5: ALL DAY WDRKSHOP. M CJ^SfeO^ ^""^"^ 

^ - 

A. Entire training group plus experienced- tutprs will travel to SUC at 
Geneseo for a Wgrkshop run by MrS^aAaraiMcCaffery. > 

1. Ms. McCaf^ty will demonstrate how to- individualize materials and 
will ihvoive ^ryone in making materials tor use in tutoring. 

DAY 6: LESSON; PL;^S AND BEHWIORAL OBJECTIVES' 

A. Trainers will hand out aiid briefly discuss 'ditto on "Important 
- Do's and Dan'As." ' 

« N^r^ ^ ' ^ .. 

1. Trainers will enphasize importance of. relevance in classibom - 
techniques. 

^. i 

B. X^^ainers will hand out and talk aboik Motivation Technf^ties frcmi 
^P^rris' b0ok. . ^ • * > ' 

1. Trainer^will define motivation and ^tl9^s its importance in 
the. learning process., ' 4li 

2. Trainers will elicit examples of motivation techniques that have 
worked well from tutors who have had experience in thg classroom. 

■ 44 " 



Tiainers will hand out Reading Games .by Mary Dorse)b-and Ekwall's 
Reading Difficulties books . 



1. Ttainers will briefly describe the content of thdse'books and 
their usefulness as a sourte of. adaptable ideas. ^ • 

Trainers will define behavioral objectives and explain the 
rationale for** their use iri lesson planning. 

1. Within support ^oups, trainers will hand out dittoes of exajft^)les 
of. good (clear) and tad (vague) behavioral objectives and tutors 

. will glance over the dittoes and ask questiofe about anything 
' tliey feel needs more explanation. 

2. Trainers will instruct tutors to write down two exanples of 
behavioral objective. ' 

3. TuAd^s will read and critique their e^tknples wij|]^n support groups 

4. Trainers will hand out lesson plan .ditto to all'^tutors, plus an 
example of a coii5)leted lesson plan. Trainers will enqahasize its 
use for tutors, substitutes, and supervisors. Trainers wfil 
■stress the need for accurate information in all spaces. Trainers 
will explain terms: procedures, evaluations, etc. 

5. Trainers will assign specific lesson plan needs to each tutor 
for three children meeting at the same time for two days in a 
row. Tutors are rec^ired 'to complete plans for two d^ys and to 
create one orig^inal visual (charts, games, etc.) to be in- 
corporated into those*plans. Visuals must include directions 
for use. . ^ 

6. Trailers will collect plans and visuals - 'to be returned t^^rrow. 

DAY 7: ROLE'^KITy\ND RAP SESSION , . ^ 

Trainers will pass back lessori plans and visuals with televant 
comrients. about- the quality of planning, originality of games, 
etc. Tu^i>i3may keep their games or donate them to the program 
for use on a. sign-out bksis-by all tutors. 

*******Optional********Individual tutors may wish to sliare their 
games, ideas, charts, plans, etc. with the rest of the group. Ihe 
entiiusiastic should, be encouraged to demonstrate their games, etc. 
to the. re^t of the group. . ' 
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iB;^*' Rap session with tutors responding to specific questions fipm the 
program director. ... 

1. How did^ the migrant children i-eact t« being tutored? Any 
language problans? ^ 

2. Did you have any difficulties building up rapport with your 
students? 

3. Were the ^teachers cooperative? 

4. Did you 'discover any especially good methods of woilcing ^ith 
different reading problems'? 

5 s How do you feel about your work? • 

6. Open questions from new tutors. 

.C. Role kit. * ' 

U. Field Coordinator will review salaries, substitution procedures, . 
his/her responsibilities to tlie ttitors and tutor responsibilities 
to the teachers and* chij^r^n. 




Field Coordinator wilKaiarflffrce assignments within, th^ school system. 

VIII. DAY 8: PUERTO RICAN CULTURE AND THE MIGRANT TRANSFER RECORD SYSTEM . 

\ A.. Ms . -Josephine Estrada will speak about the Puerto' Rican culture and 
its reTevance to tutorial work with migrant children. ^ 

■ B. Ms. Donna Griff irth will explain and demonstrate the use of the 
Migrant Transfer Record System* . 

C. Tutors will complete eValuation forms for the training session. 

D. Tutors will fill out salary forms for the«training session.' 1 
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Appendix *B 
BINGO GAME OF FINAJI BLENDS 
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Repr exiled with pendssion of the tutor ,%ts. Carol Hoffmart. 
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SP.IN Tim HANU GAME 



TCr L^ARN INITIAL CONSONANT SOLNBS 




Reproduced with the permission of the tutor, Mrs. Betty Peebles 
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LEAD Program 



by Gerri Orton 
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' ^' ^y^^^ ^ - ^ In'trbductijn » * v ji^^ 

, LEAD (an acrdnym for Leam, EOTapience, and Develop), is an after- 

^ 'i*^ school enrichment progcm for .migrant children enrolled in the Ripley 

Central. School district. This program is the second component of the 

Fredonia^tread^ Rrograih fi^ded by the State Education Department, 

The progMjLjjWas its primary goals the education of the ;nigfant 

. child throu^' tJ^^^olvement of parents, in^ti^ education of their 

J^lldren and the integration of tjier migrant chidd ahd his family into 

^ ^ the conmunity. ' - ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The total famiiy^ progr*n^inv3lved migrant and non-migrant ^children 

f Y from pre -kindergarten through high, school and, their families a^^x- * 

periences .and , activities, designed to expand their knowledge. 

Participating children hai th^ benefit of a program designed to 

make learning practical 2(nd fun. Special program activities were ^ ^ 

. ^ conducted that involved pre -schoal children in social and educational 

^« • tasks. ^ Children in K- 12 were exposed to a wide range of edu(|ational 

. experiences and learned to help otjfers ai well as themselves. The. 

. older children often assumed responsibility for the youfiger ones. -They 
, ' / ' ' ' ' . 

helped by reading Stories, playing games and supeiVising various * 

* ' * » 

activities . .* . 

' cWing older c;hildren an opportunity to^ teach stimulated them to' 

do more res'earch, learn more vocabulary gfnd develop an appreciation 

for those. who taught them. It encouragec| theta to listen more intently 

and impfrov||f'* their sense of responsibiiit|^. 
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i The program fostereti. an atrosphere of acceptance and cooperation 
thai allowed tlie migrant and ^rtbn-nrijgrant children Ind their families ^ 
ta interact in learning and social experiences; sharing loibwledge, 
ideas, and skills. . < 

f 

Parents of the LEAD children were invited to actively participate, 
in the progr^'. They taught their special skills^ to the children, • . 
assisted on field trips^ shared the work of funcl-raising activities, ^ • 
created costumes, helped with the stage^ plays and provided continual 
suppior^ for th^' program. \ ^ 

the teaching staff taught the three R's in an exciting andf di/f erent 
way. Science came alive in the woods, and language arts were taught 
practicing for plays that were performed for parents, grandparents, » |^ 
teachers, and th? coimunity. Measuring was tau|lt by baking, co6kixig, and 
sewing as well as woodworking. "The children read about viiat they would 
see on field trips and wrote ^out their experidncejphen they got back. 

LEAD offered a wide r^ge of eiuriching educational experiences to 

both children and parents, and relied heavily on ^mnurlity support and, 

i / ^ \ ' - ' ^ J 

{)arental involvement. . , ^ 



Flaming 



i. Need Asses$menb.. ' ' . 

^^ior to the implementation of the L&B pfogram in mid- 
April 1974, numerous individual and group sessions were 'held w^th 
parents and children to determine wh^t they yanted to get from.the^ 
program. Planning and' discussion included not only parents but also 
children, the school administration, area businessmen 'ar^ Women and 
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LEAD staff menijers. The results of these many discussions with 
different group»s^are surmnarized as follow^: 

A. ^Parents. Parents wanted their children to-be involved in 
itore practical types of ieaming. ^They wanted them to 
learn how to cook, sew, repair and build things. It was 
thought that such activities were also excellent ways to 
^practice* reading and math skills- 

More field trip experiences^ were r^este<^ The parents i 
wanted the children to become acquainted witl^ the area 
businesses and industr^k. They expressed the desire to 
have the children lear^B>re about the^reer opportunities 
^ in the Surrounding ar^|V ' ' 

They su^ested many possible field trip experienced and 
volunteered to accompany the children and help in any way * 
they could* v » 

p They also expressed their willingness teacli some 
practical aspects of their work in the home or outside 
to the children. ' 

B. School Administration. Initial plgjming prior to the im- 
plementation of the LEAD program involved Anna K. Bentley, 
El^entary Super^sor. Mrs. Bentle^ gave* many helpful 
suggestions, made sdiool resources available, assisted in 
^ gaining supjfort from-^school administrators, staff and 

, .school board members and cooperated full)^^^th .the LEAD 
staff during the implementation of the program. 

C* . Children. Small group discussions jwere held with migrant 
childreh to determine their interest in attending LEAD after 
school and on ^Saturdays . All the children involved in 'the 
^planning wanted to participate and g^ve their ideas about the 
types of activities -that could be planned. These included . 
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^ special ijiter^^s they felt they could contribute and special 
skills and interests tii6ir parents mirfit share. The children 
. also'biscussed thifigs they would like to learn more about. 
. " - Suggestions were giv^n concerning field trip experiences. The- 

^^^""^ children's suggestidl^ were incoit)orated in the activity 

' — * * 

• s ' planning. j ^ 

,0 p.' Area Businesses. Arq^ businessmen and women were consulted to 
'\ see. if they would allow the children to learn ^m th^m a^^. 
apprentices and to tour their facilities. * Local members of 
the business community responded with enthusiasm. .Many offered 



to let the children shadbw them in tlieir businesses, invited 
them to tour and offered \o ^end guest speakers to^present in; <^ 



depth views of the business. 

II. Staff and Volunteers * - - * , 

• *■ 

^ ^^/"'Sr^ Teachers. Five staff members were sel-ected on the basis 6f 
their ability to relato^to people, their willingness 'to try 
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M new ideas and their unique talents in the special areas of 'SBj 

\ » ^ 

reading, language arts, 4cience, social studies, and the • / 
dramatic arts. " * ^ 

B. Parent Volunteers. ' It is necessary to involve parents in the 
total program in order to iring about changes in child attitude, 
motivation and behavior. Parents ihat are enthused and in- ' 
volved in a program convey their interest and enthusiasm to 
their children. ^jliBrents were invited to teach their specialize^ . 
skills to the children. This participation fostered a sense of • 
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pride^in the parents and iri the childi^n; "Die program was 
designed to create the* type of atinpsphere that would bring 
about optimal parent and child development. As a result of 
pirents' involvement, children will learn a new practical 
skill, have a close working relationship with adults including 
their own parents , have a better understanding of \Aat parents 
do to contribute -tp the world of work, and reinforce reading* 
and math skills in practical ways; parents will contribute 
theiV skills and ideas? to the grou^better toiders^tand 
educational and emotional needs of children, gain confidence 
in their' ability to* relate to children and other adults, gain 
a better understanding"^ teachets and the school^ and 'gain 
stitus and recogniticm fbr their talents 'and develop pride in 
their contribution to the group. . ^ 
Local Businesses. Local businessmen and women were guest 
speakers, allowed small g^roups of children to visit them in the 
course of their work and invited the. group", as a whole, to tour 
their facilities. This provided children with* a wide variety 
of educational experiencd^. In addit^.on, the majority of the 
area businesses donated items to the program and often gave 
gifts to the children onfi^ld trips. Gifts included a stove, 
refrigerator, hairdiyer aw other -items -of furniture for the 
program to use. As a result of. these activities ^ it was hoped 
that children 'would discover community career models^, be exposed 
to cultural and historical enrichment in the coinmmity and 
.surrounding area«, and enjoy the. recreational activities in the 
area that encouragt^d physical fitneSs. 



Activities. 

A large variety of activities l^ere made availtable to children 

/ • J ^ 

by parents, area busine^men and women andTstaff- , 

A. Parents brought, in favor ite^cooking and baking recipes and 
worked with the children. The youngsters read the recipes 

4 

and carefully me^ured the ingredients, a good 'way to learn 

reading and math and have ,furi too! A variety of fo^ from 

chili to apple pie were preparedj^^the^ children under 

^ parental supervision. The children learned a variety* of 

cooking and baking techniques by making cookies for field 

\ 

tripe, dougjinuts and a variety of candies for snacks at the 

after-school sessions, and desserts such as pies ahd cakes 

for the Saturday Hodn^meal. ^ ' • 

.SI- - ^ 

Sewing played a^^mportant role in parent -directed 

activities. The phil|&^n learned all the basic stitches 

«^ plus machine stitching^ as they made fag dolls, felt dycks 

* for the younger childg^, costiimes for the stage plays, and 

curtains for the cupbwrd?. « ' . ' 

V ^ . ' / ^ ^ 

Carpentry class led by several fathers also enabled the 

children to make their osQlbird houses, decoratioijs for 

flower gardens and partitions for/their trailers. Other ^ 

specialized skills tau^t by parents included quiltipg^, making 

cake decorations, hdoking a rug, and knitting. A" variety o^ 

• arts and crafts were taught and many parents }ed the children 
in song fests, often accompanied by irHisicll instlftnents. 
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Many"co^ll|y^ roenfcers representing varibus career^ were 
Ugliest speakers. Some of the guest speakers v^o-srepresented 
COTifEinity career models, .included a newspaper editor, nurse^ 
horticulturalist, driver safety teacher, and^a pilot. 

.The children e^g)anded their knowledge of career choices 
on field trips. The children visited WJTN radio station and 
learned of the many careers in radio. -Tliese included ^ 
J^ngineers,' disc jockey, newscaster, aimouncer, copywriter, 
^^nd receptionist Itrej^also had an opportunity to examine 
radio equipment such as tape recorders , 'micro|iiones , record- 
ing equipment and a mobile news unit. 

^T^ om local businesses children also had an opportunity tp 
discover comminity career models in a variety of ways.* Children 
became acquainted with the occupations of board iftembers, 
community leaders, area- businesses , and elected officials. 

§hadowing local businessmen and women in their work was 
arranged at a beauty shop and an auto garage. Children's ' ♦ 
knowledge of the work ^ig world was% further 'enhanced, by trips to 
a taxid'ermist>§ sho^, airport, greenhouse, bank, potteiry, cheese 
factory, and a trucking company. 
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Field trips to cultural and historical places. The children had 
kn opportunity to see and learn about mxich of the hdstery and 
culture in their imrnediate area. Parents took turns accompanying 



children on field trips and had the benefit of these 

' } ■ 

experiences also. The children learned ^cj^ence first hand 
by visiting the Science Museun and Plane t'ariun at SUNY 
Fredonia. History came alive as \imy visited^ the Erie Public 
Mus6um, Admiral Per^y Memorial Hcsjse and the Flagship Niagara. 

Cultural enrichment included a ballet, operett^, concerts 
and a live stage presentation. 

' \ . " • ' 

U. Reoreatioiial activities. The children alsp haS an opportunity 
to participate in a variety^ of recreational activities to 
enhance"|^eir pJiysical fitness and expose them to various types 
of leisure time activities. 'These included -ro*ller. skating, <^ 
swimnang, winter sports at the College Lodge, and amuserQent 
aotivities such as Scarborou^ Fair and. the Shrine Circus. 

' Pifeliminary work' was done prior to e^ch, activity stated 
above anjd.was followed by ^tiyi ties that reinfprced v^at 
children had ^amed. * ' ^ . ' 

E. Learn by teaching. Children were given opportunities to teach 
other children. It was hoped that this would ^encourage them *to 
study harder, motivate them^to Usten more intently to their in- 

/ r 

^structors, help them develop an aj^reciation for their teachers, 
and make them feel iii5)ortant. An opportunity to teach, others ; 
it was^hypothesized, would also enhance the children's feelings 
of pride arid self-esteem and give 'them confidence in the gro\^. 
In most cases, tJie older children were tau^ a riev skill during 

^e hour before the elewntary ^chfldren were dismissed* In this 
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way, the junior hi^ and high school youngsters could be 
taught* the activities and then be o^eady to teach small groups 
of younger children \^en they arrived. 

The high school ycyngsters were also included in planning 
sessions, shopping excursions for supplies, getting materials 
ready and general preparations. They were an integral part 
of the program. 

'The older children created gaines an(4 activities designed 
to h^ tlie younger children enhance their reading and thinlcing 
skills. For instate, they (designed treasure Hunts and nature 
trail maps to help the younger children discover facts by read- 
ing clues.' In oiher cases, /^e oldefr children read to the 
pre-^'choolers thereby reinforcing their own reading skills. 

The high school assistants taught such infonnation as 
the history of ^ffee and helped the smaller children grind the 
beans, i^j|^4the coffee and serve it to parents and staff: 
After^ learning to, make vibration telej^ones the children 
i5videnced their mastery of the task by teaching it t6 the others 

The children leai^ned varied activities such as tie dying, - 
various arts and crafts and square -dancing. 

Several of the older children had learned specialized 
skills from conrnmity .businessmen and women and tliey.came 'back 
to teach the otliers in the group. Many of the young people had 
knowledge of a particular skill such as engine fboair, knitting 
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or baking a favoi^ite recipe that they shared with the group. 

' - \ . ^ 

Learn by doing. The te^diing staff taught the three R's by 

planning lessons and activities Stound the needs and interests 
of the children and the particular specialities of the staff 
members . Science and* reading skills were reinforced when the 
children followed^ the nature trail mapped out by their teachers 
The children.follQwed a wTitten guide sheet to discover things 
about plant an^ animal life. The"^ helped each^ther re^ the 
nature clues and learned about science by experiencing it. 
Children learned about a vaji^ety of subjects and improved th 
language skills \>^ile making many things related to language 
such as vibration telephones, Indian sticks and semi?phores- 
The children heard many stories, reed about things they would b 
doiijg and wrote experience stories.^ 

. ^Social studies became a practical adventure through the , * 
^international meals the children prepared each ^Saturday . The 
around- the -world trips that the children took at- mealtime in- 
cluded visits to Italy, Mexico, Afric:a, Ireland, South America, 
China, and the United States. They prepared food native to 
sections pf these countries. * 

Many activities were designed to celebrate certain times 
of the year and to incorporate a wide range of affective and 
cognitive objectives. The children created their own Easter 
fashion show^to encourage good grooming and highlight the hair 
styling activity that was scheduled that-day. .The boys and. 
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girW bropgjit their favorite outfit to model, wrote their t>wn 
-~COTirientary, and inodeled for parents, staff and friends.^ This , 
activity enhanced self-concept by centering attention on the 
individual child.. Staff menfcers participated to add fun and a 
feeling of togetherness..- 

Other activities that helped children acquire skills ill 
readihg, writing, and arithmetic JLncluded projects such as 
* screen painting, knitting, stage presentations, *The Wizard of . 
Oz," and^ "Peter Pan,** building sundial, and burying a t4jne 
capsule in tlie school yard. ' 

G. Working together. Although LEAD itself was a ccfeperative venture 
• between children, sta.ff, parents, school comnunity, there 
are a few outstanding examples of total cifciperatic^i that are 
worth rtoting in this report. ^ # 

The first was the auction iield to raise money^for the 
heaters in'thf two trailers that housed ti^ LEAD Ingram/ The 
entire ^town cooperated to make the auction^ a succei^s. Local 

^ businesses donatedr||ods ^d services, school board members 

offered to help, civic organizations off^ed to pick up donated 
items and the ^iremen^s Mjxiliary baked -a variety of delicacies 
to be auctioned off. The teacliers at Ripley Central contributed 
£ind urged their classes to participate. A focal auctioneer 
dona1;ed his time and the school administration and bo^rd dcxiated 
many iteaffe to: the auction. The LEAD children prep^ed^^e 
advertising, cleaned and repaired itms to be auctioned,' prepared 

- I 



and sold food and collected the money. Dozens of parents 
assisted the staff and children witl) the work. Tnree hundred 
people from Ripley and the surrounding. area attended and just ' 
over $529/was raised. The furnaces were repaired and the . 
children learned a lot about math, hard W9rk and public 
relations. ' ' ' ' 

Mother fund-raising activity was a two-day book sale held 
in the Sp^«| LEAD children earned $140. selling old boolts and 
supplies to the public. They transported"materials ta*«he cars_ 
of buyers, so'ld goods, and kept a record of all sales. 

In recognition of their resourcefulness. Supervising- ' 
Principal, Eugene Edwards.; donated money for eacii child to open 
a savings account on their field trip to tlie bank. ' . 
\ The^ diildren maintained positive contact with the community 
by sieging Christmas carols to the elderly, and having parties 
and special celebraticJn^ for their-f&milies and friends. Tlie 
children prepared the food for the parents' parties and create^ 
their own games. Ther also made gifts for their parents which 
were giveii at the parties or on special occasions. 

. The plays that the children produced with the cooperation 
of everyone, drew capacity crowds of parents; relatives, 
teachers, administrators, board members, and many friends in 
the conraunity. After each play a party was held for thd childrea 
and their families and guests. It was a good waytSfei.end a total 
family program. 
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. In all, there were 60 migrant and non -migrant children in the ; 
LEAD:;<:aiponent.of the progr&.' Table J, shows the mlt>ers of migrant 
and' non-migrant children "ty grade levels. . ' 

' • table 1 ^ ' ' . 

Migrant and Non-Migrant Chiiaren by Grade Levels ' 





Migrant 


^^cwl-Mi grant 




-Gi^ades 1-3 


18 


6 " - 




r 


• 






Gracles 4-12 


23* . 


13 





Pre- and posttest data were collected on 43 students for reading, 49 
students for self assessment, 48 students for school sentiment index, arid' 
43 students for self -concept . Data on reading scores was included in 
Part A for analysis and will not be analyzed here. Data on children's 
perceptions, parents' perceptions, and on self -^sesiment , school sentiment 
and self-concept are examined in the following paget. * - ' 

I. Perceptions Assessment 
• A. Ghildrerf^^erceptions . In order. to determine children's re- 
actions to the program and the social/intellectual. groUp 
interaction, a 10-item questionnaire was deVefoped. Children 
were asked to answer each item^by marking X under one of the 
three/cD*unns: Yes, No^, ^r Undecided. Children'.s responses 
to the 10-item questionnaire are given below: 



Yes 


No 


Un. 


• 45 


1 


. i 


47 


0 


0 


47 


0 


0 


46 


i 


* 

,0 


47 


0 


0 


. '47 


10 


0 



1. Did you enjoy working with older and 'younger 
children iji the program? 

2. Did you make 'a new friend during the program? , 

3. Did ^ou enjoy working. with f^jbwn-ups inr th^ • 
program? ■ . ^ 

4. Did you like, eating, together as a family on ' 
Saturdays? . ^ - * 

5. Dc^ you feel you learned something in the 
program that you could teach to someone else? 

6. Would,4ieu* continue coming if you could? 

7. What did. you like most abouTthe program? 

8. What did you dislike about th^program? , / 

9. How many times have you been absent? ^ 
10 How would you change the program if you could? 

This questionnaire was completed by 47 children. From the responses 
to Item #7, it was noted tliat diildren lik^ field trips* making 
things, 'drama presentati-ons, making Saturday dinner, rehearsing a 
play, and going to the circu^. In response to Item #8, children 
felt that there wasn't enough room in the trailer. One child 
• didn't like coming on Saturdays. 'Regarding suggestions for chang- 
ing the program, -children felt that they liked the prog:ram and 
wouldn't want to chang^ it. Howe>7er, they felt that half of the ; 
children should come on Tuesday and the other half on Saturday. 
This way, there wouldn't be crowding/ in the trailer. 
Parents' Perceptions, Parents of the children involved in the 
LEAD component were asked to give their reactions to the program. . 
Twfenty parents responded to the 6- item questionnaire. Tlieit 
responses to each item are given below: 
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i- , , • , , . 

*What effect would you sa^ the progxain has hadfOTTyour ^ 
child educationally an4|soci^lly?.*' ^ ( 

Oiildren learifed a iotV'it taught them to get along with . \^ 

Others; they learned things they prob^b^y wouldn't ha|^B^.^ * 



Ipamed olhep^ise in ^e claSsfX)om; ^ey had a chance 
maKPand participate in activities; they developed 



practical life skill$' such as 'cooking, writing,, mechanics; ^ 
and'exposure to a different incOTve level' of society on an 
equal basis. * . * . 

' - 2. ^Have you notic.ed ^y changes in your child's attitudes? ^ 

Parents^felt that their children were a little more confident, \ 
happier, Qager to ^try - something jiew, a better help at homa^ 
• interested iiv%thing5 the thild is learning, matured so mftch' 

^ : " ' if 

in their "attitude toward geftting along with each otheij^ ^ 

and more patient with other children. . ^ 

Did.your''(fiil4'$ ex^rience in- the program have an effect on 
your relationship with your ohild? ^ o ' ^ ^ ^ 

Pare^its felt that they had mojre in cortmon to talk iabout. 

^/ " ^ * "* 

Children Ivould help out about the' house, ask more qflSstions, 
e^ijo^ dq^g things ^ together, and can understand why we ♦ 
' bqpime iripatient with them.' /: / * 

/ • ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

4. Irid you feel mere were ad^rantages .to this after school ' ' 
^XOgram that would riot liave bee^ available to 'you otherwise? ' 




^ lurking together, seeing new«things, Jeaniing about hew 

'-^ . ^ places, 4i)d going on field trips were mentioned by parents 

• - ' as some of the advantages^ of this after school program. ^ 
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, ■ .J 

Did you f 9SI that there were any disamrantages to the , 
ajFter school program? • ' ^ 

Parents were very enfhilSiastic about the program. However, . 

a few parents felt that ac^|^Lties on Saturday conflicted 

with child's dutieS' at home. These parents suggested th^t 

it would be better if the program was offered after school ^ 

on weekdays only. » ' 

Would you reconmend tliat we continue this program next year? . 

All the, 20 parents Who rfepond^ strongly recoimended, the 

continuation of the program. Their coninents are summarized 

below; 

It would be better to try it just one day a week plii^ 
Saturdays. Some of us hkye Scouts, 6tc^ to atteild alsb. 
^ I feel more parents should be involved ai^d^^m^iybe children 
^from large or poor families. * ^ . ^ 

I sute do. I was so haf^py-that the children could belong. 
Plus learning all sorts of new crafts, seeing new places, f 
. and learning .to cook, • tiiey have new values on ^ings . ( 
such as now they will remark, '^y, j-t takes a lot of work 
to put out the newspaper.'* Or,- ''Casi wfe help with supper?'"' 
because they know now how long it* takes *to get things done 
from scratch. . ^ ' , \ ^ 

1 think it was very good for children " ^ 

^ It gives the kids scrnie thing ^ do, b^t have^it a little, 
later in the summer. /It was good for the kiiis. 

Paula -and Jeff have enjoyed this year' but it does conflict 
with our activities* as a family. It limits our,tim0 due 
to Ri*tiard working nights 'to just 'Sunday. 

' It was very educational., . 

I think all 'cly.ldren^ should get -the chance to learn as ' 
much as this ^oup did. # 

1 think it is a wonderful idea in \rfiich many of the kids. 
• leani things they would ncrei have learned in re^lar class 
• room activities. * 
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I am all for the group prograns^ insofar as there is 
^ contact with kids of different agds. We l^am from 
^ * other people and ^ildren should inter-mix now and then. 

Well I know my children are looking forward in having^^ 
it Dfixt year. Th^y love this type of activity. 

:> I think it gives* the kids something that is goo4 for 

them to do and they like it. ' ' " 

I|: may help some of the children but we take Bill so ' 
many places and he knows so much aboj^t all the equip- ' 
ment at home that is used, rreallwon't see much _ 
advantage in his attending.- ' ^ ' 

scause I think it i^hj^onderful for the children and 
^t helps them a lot. 

Tes we. think that it makes the children understand 
other kinds of activities. . , * 

^ To some child, this may be their only out, botli , 
^ ' socially*and educationally. . 

Yes 4t. gives them a chance to visit places arid learn npre. 

* 

We believe it is gocki for tne children and for 'the ' v 
^^-C(^iiiminity.' It gives both the children and the town, pride. 

From the above react ioHS and comments of children an^ their 

parents, it is evident that tlj/'children were favorable to the 

program and that lils^ parents expre&sed trust,' understanding, and 

full supgorffor the program. They strongly felt that the program ^ 

* be, continued next year. ^ 

1 ' • ' . . . , ' 

Product. ^ . ^ 4.^ / 

T6 determine the effect of the^ program pn affective variables^ ^ 

such. as motivation, self concept^ arid attitude toward school, pre- 

and posttest data Was collected on the above three v^iables. 

%e are indebted to Dr.* John E. Bic^ell for his assistance in analyzing 
data, / ♦ / ' . 



Self Assessment^ of G^eral Level of Motivation, ,A 20 -item 



eheclclist to assess the general motivational level of a child 
.has'1)een developed by the Wisconsin Research and Developnient 
Center £6r Cognitive Learning (Klausmeier, et al^', 1972). 
.Children were sisked to assess their behavior on each item of 



the checklist (Appendix A). Pre- aiid ipost^t scores of 49 
oiit of 60 children ai^given iii Table 2 b^low:. 

^mie ^2, \ , ^ • 



Pre- and Post Scores. on Motivation 





rre 


Dnc f-" 
rOSI. 






PrP 


Pn<;t . * 




■ 16 . • 


1^ ' ■ 


:26. 




^: 


14 ■ 




.14 


'ii 


27>, 




■15 ■ 




' ^ . 




28'.. 




14-' 


10^ 


'4'. 




18.' 
1?' 


29. 




.9 


14 




12 


30. 




11 


12 ' . 


6. 


17 


31. 




5' 


• 5 


7. 


13 ■ 




32. 




■ 12 


14 ' 


8. 


12 ' 


14 


33. 


'\ 


6 


13 


9. 




11 


34. 


11 ' . 


10 


10. 




10 


35. 




12 ' 


13 


11. . 


11 


16 • , 


36. 




- 10 


20 •• . 


12. 


8 




37>- 




" 7^ 


2 . ■ 


13. 


10 


8 


38. 




15 


13 ' 


14. 


J5 


18 


• 39. 




■I- 


. 12 - 


15. 


» 13 


'9 


' 40. 






. 7 


16. 


■ ^ • 


20 


.41. 


V 


9 ■ 


10 : 


17.- 


18 


19, 


42. 




<19 


16 


18. 


' 8 


14 


■ 43. 




• 3 


; 6 


19. 


■ "14 


ir 


44. 




3 


U 


20., 


. , 1^ 


.18 . • ' 


45. 


\ 


5 


'14 «^ 


21. 


. 18 


17 


."46, 


13 • 


12 ■ . 


22. . 


13 


15 , 


47. 




13 - ■ 


9 > • , 


23, ■ 


1^ 




48. 




It ■■ 


24. 


. • 9 


r 


49. 




• 4 


25. 


13' , 


9 









Data in' table 2 was||anal]^zed using, correlated t test to determine 
wheither there "was signif iicgit differcShce between pre and post 
mean scores/ Means and sta^idard ^ift^iations of 11.26/4.75lkf( 



pre-test and 12.85/4.11 for posttest -gave the X value of 2.63 



or 



v^'ich is ^significant at .02 level. 

i 



&. School- Sentiment Itidejf. ^ The childrerf were also ad^istered 
the School Sentiment Indfex^CIOX, 1972) to de^ermin| their 
attitude toward School Pre- and^sttest data;wle obtained 
ft:o!n'48 chijfdfen^ transformed into T-scores (Nfean 500, 

• SD 100), Pre- aAd.posttest T-score means and standard * 
deviatiOTis are given- in Table 5?below. * * 



Table 3 * . 
Means, and S^aAdard Deviations * 



P 



Mean 



Standard 
^ J Deviation 



• 

Pre 


Post 


479.77 


~^ • 

513^ 


V 


r 


n.92 


99.04 







."^^ly^^^oi t^^^^ to be 2;60 which is 

significant *beyondS02 level, this indicates that the mean of 

, posttest^cores w^ hi^er .than ijeah of'pre-test scores- 

Seijf .ConcepV Self concept is 'a learned behavior.' An individ- 

• , ' V ^ : • . t > * 

ual's concept of • self is^ in part, learned on^the basis of 

^feedback he receives fran sigiificant others in his* life - paren-ts, 

'peers, and, teachers : Teachers ai^e an esffeAall)^ signif^^nt * ^ . 

source of feedback 'inform^tipn thai? becanes fhe^ basis of a young 

persbn's 'development of concept*, of ^^felf. A. ^elf concept nieasure 

developed by Dr. Jcrful Fisher of 'Edinboito State t^leg^; Pennsyl- ' 

vania, was administered to the children before andanmediately < 

after thq program was (jon^eted.^' jPre- atid postfest data on 43 , \ 

children was obtained and* is shown i^Table 4. * ' / 



•20- 



. / 



Table 4 - 

Pre- and Postt^t Scores on Sjblf Concept 





Pre 






Pre 


Post 


^ 1. 


132 


%33 


23. 


US 


127 


2. 


" 116. " 




24. . 


'122 


133 


3. 


110 


.■;rj29 

• ^ 


25. 


A21 >. 


129- 


4. 


119 


, 128 


26. 


102 


117 ■• 


129 




27 


89 


100 


6. 


125 


143 


28..,' 


138 


145 


7. • 


134 


130 


29,- ' 


112 


119 


• 8. 


• 119 


122 


•30. 


122 


127 


9. ' 


114 


118 


3i. 


103 


121 


10. 


127 


119 . 


32. 


115 


lfl2 


11^ 


11? 


120 • 


33. 


139 . • 


139 


u: 


. 131 


143. • 


.34. 


113 


138 


13. 


* 113 


150 > 


35. 


140 


149 


'14. 


i32 


138 


36. 


130 . 


133 


15. 


136 


141 


37. 


103 


116 


16. 


114 


121 


38. 


145- 


145 


17. 


113 




•39. 


95 


W6 


18. 


131 


T27 


40. 


SO 


118 


19. 


121 


116 


42. f . 


120 


121 


20. 


106 


vlOO 


-93 


102 


21.- 


■ 135 


135 


43. 


129 


129 


22. 


. Ill 


133 ^ 









Data were analyzed using t test for correlated sample. Meai^s 
and standard deviations for pre- axui posttest 'scores are 

li r ' * 

given in Table 5. • 



Table 5 



Means an^ Standard Deviations 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



Pre 


Post 


' 118.^3 1 


' '125.86 


« 




14.29^* 


> •* 

12.57 " 

1 
1 



.Value of t for co^elated sample was fcwut^d to be '4.8&;v*iich is 
significant beyond Vfli level.' This indicates jthart thd^program 



^jnade an appfeciabl^|^|^>act upon students' self concept. 

^ Discussion 
The results obtained from informal nontest-based evidence 



indicate that both childrai and paren^^trongly favored the 
profram. Children expressed their desire to be involved in the 
pro-am next year . Parents ' c^ranents clearly reflected their 
positive attitude^ trust/' understanding and full siq>port of 
the program. , \ 

Analyzing the data on three variables, it vms found that, 
the children evidenced significant growth on measures of 
^tivation, attitude toward school, and self ccmcept. These 
results further supported the positive reactions of parents 

and children about the program. It may, however, be mentioned 

' • ^ * ... ' 

here that, the results, due to lack of controls, may' well have 

been contaminated by other unmeasured variables. 
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Appendix A ^ 

I 

Self-Assessment Qieclclist of 
Positive Terminal Behavior 

Name ^ • ' Sex 

1 : ' ' 

Date ' - Age ^ 

1. I listen^'to the teacher. ' ' - ^ 

2. I begin school work promptly. ' . 

3. I correct mistakes. * . 

4. 1 worlruntil the job is 'finished. ^ ^ 

5. I work \Aen the tea(;^er has left the room. 

6! If I make mistakes, I still continujB* to work. 

7. I arrive at class* on time. 

8. I work on Reaming activities in free tiirte.,; ^ 

9. I do extra school work. . . ' ' ' 

10. I participate in class projects. ^ 

11. I read during free time. 

12. I aslrquest ions, about school* work. 

,13. I have ^ncil and paper ready when they are needed. 

14. L move quietly to and from myxlas^es. 

. 15. I listen to the ideas of others.' 

! r — 

16. I help my classmates with their problems. 

17. I pick lip vihen the work is finished. 

18. I take good care of^my clothing, boo|p axid other things. 

19. ^ I take goo4 car^f the school's books, desks, and 
• other things. 

20 . I do what the teacher asks me^ 



Yes No 



ERLC 



77 



